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THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL RELEVANCE OF MANNHEIM’S 
SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE! 


N a recent issue of this JouRNAL? a problem was discussed that 

concerns the boundaries of a comparatively new discipline the 
subject-matter of which is, justifiably or no, of cogent interest to 
sociologist and epistemologist alike. The present article aims at 
approaching the same problem but from a different frame of refer- 
ence, viz., that of scientific empiricism. 

During the past century there has arisen an ever-increasing 
consciousness of the ‘‘relativity’’ of various social phenomena. 
Much of such awareness has been both the direct and indirect mani- 
festation of the growth of the scientific outlook. Discoveries re- 
sulting from actual attempts at application of the methods of sci- 
ence to fields wherein no such technique had previously been em- 
ployed began to supplant not only blind superstition and adulatory 
adherence to authoritarianism but also perennial arm-chair specu- 
lation. Marx in his treatment of social institutions, Pareto in 
similar studies, Durkheim in his consideration of comparative re- 
ligion, Levy-Bruhl in his research concerning primitive societies, 
Westermarck in his inquiries into moral ideas—to mention but a 
few—have all shown conclusively the ‘‘relative’’ nature of social 
institutions, habits, mores, customs, moral codes, and the like. 
Barring ideological components, the findings of such men have been 
gradually accepted into the body of scientific commonplace as well 
as into the general knowledge of the average educated individual, 
though time was when their claims were considered by the domi- 
nant lay and ecclesiastical groups to be little more than vicious 
radicalism. 

It is, however, this very ideological factor which colors the re- 
sults of some of these men that is my chief concern in the present 
context. On the crest of the wave of emphasis on the relative char- 
acter of much of what had been previously thought and held to be 

1I should like to acknowledge my debt to the entire staff of the Philosophy 


Department at the State University of Iowa for their encouragement and help 
throughout the development of this paper. 


2,Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 342-356, in Thelma Z. Lavine’s ‘‘ Sociological 
Analysis of Cognitive Norms.’?’ 
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absolute in nature rode a vicious claim that knowledge itself was 
relative to particular contemporaneous historical and social condi- 
tions. Not only was it claimed that comparative studies revealed 
the relativity of certain social phenomena but also it was main- 
tained that the content and validity of all knowledge was dependent 
upon, and hence relative to, the unique socio-historical context in 
which it arose. By some, history was claimed to be nothing more 
than a series of perspectivally biased projections while by others 
knowledge was held to be so inexorably relative that the search 
for anything like knowledge of an absolute character was con- 
sidered but a quest for the will-o’-the-wisp. Among those pro- 
pounding such theses of historical and epistemological relativism 
are to be found the names of Croce, Dilthey, and, of late, especially 
Karl Mannheim, though it is of interest to point out that neither 
of the latter two considered themselves relativists. 

Closely identified, though sometimes erroneously, with this 
movement of historical and epistemological relativism has been 
the growth of one of the newest of the social sciences—sociology 


of knowledge. Springing ultimately from both French and Ger- . 


man sources, Wissenssoziologie has only recently developed into 
anything approximating a science. Never having been free from 
internal strife and disagreement, it is little wonder that its prog- 
ress has been so slow; and when this fact is realized, it likewise 
becomes clear just why there has been so much confusion from 
without concerning the nature and scope of the new discipline. 
Loosely one might distinguish and categorize two predominant, 
divergent strains within the sociology of knowledge. On the one 
hand there have been those who maintain that Wissenssoziologie is 
alone properly ‘‘substantive.’’ According to this school, ‘‘So- 
ciology of knowledge is not ‘history of ideas in their social con- 
text,’ ‘social determinism of thought,’ ‘dominance of material over 
non-material culture,’ or anything remotely similar. Sociology of 
knowledge is the analysis of the functional interrelations of social 
processes and structures on the one hand and the patterns of 
intellectual life, including the modes of knowing, on the other.’’® 
Associated with this group are such names as Rickert, Max Weber, 
Scheler, and others. On the other hand there have been those, 
particularly Mannheim, who have maintained that, in_addition to 
this substantive phase, sociology of knowledge possesses an epis- 
temological function. More precisely, Mannheim divides Wissens- 
soziologie into two main divisions: theory and an_historico- 
sociological method of research. The former, theoretical branch 


8 Becker, H., and Dahlke, H., ‘‘Max Scheler’s Sociology of Knowledge,”’ 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. II (1942), p. 310. 
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is again subdivided into (1) ‘‘purely empirical investigation 
through description and structural analysis of the ways in which 
social relationships, in fact, influence thought’’; and (2) ‘‘epis- 
temological inquiry concerned with the bearing of this inter- 
relationship upon the problem of validity.’’* Revising this state- 
ment of the scope of sociology of knowledge, as a certain critic 
has recently done, one might make the simpler dichotomy of the 
problems ‘‘of a substantive Wissenssoziologie, which includes the 
empirical and procedural aspects, and those pertaining to the epis- 
temological relevance of the sociology of knowledge.’’ 5 

It is the main thesis of this paper that not only is there no 
epistemological branch of sociology of knowledge but also that if 
there are epistemological consequences of Wissenssoziologie their 
investigation belongs to the epistemologist, not to the sociologist 
of knowledge, who is properly a scientist. It is my contention that 
the claim to epistemological relevance of sociology of knowledge 
is largely based upon confusion—confusion, however, which is 
understandable in the light of the predominantly German philo- 
sophical background of Wissenssoziologie. My purpose through- 
out is to both indicate and examine as well as to attempt to 
clarify what seem to me to be Mannheim’s basic confusions. This 
is not to say that the fate of his treatment of substantive sociology 
of knowledge goes hand in hand with that of his stress upon the © 
epistemological relevance of Wissenssoziologie. On the contrary, 
as Mannheim himself admits, the substantive phase of sociology of 
knowledge is a self-contained discipline, actually neither implicat- 
ing nor implicated by any claims of epistemological consequences, 
though until Mannheim’s position is thoroughly examined and 
clarified such an acknowledgment on his part must seem para- 
doxical, to say the least. I am maintaining, then, that properly 
there is only a substantive sociology of knowledge, that a claim 
to an epistemological Wissenssoziologie is substantiated only by a 
confusion, and I shall attempt to indicate this confusion as well 
as to propose a clarification, using as an immediate approach to 
this task an investigation of Mannheim’s epistemological emphasis. 

A recent writer has well characterized Mannheim’s rather am- 
biguous position as an epistemologically inclined sociologist of 
knowledge, particularly as exemplified in his Ideology and Utopia. 
In an attempt to reconcile what he considers the conflict between 





‘Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 
1936, p. 239; ef. also Merton, ‘‘Karl Mannheim and the Sociology of Knowl- 
edge,’’ The Journal of Liberal Religion, Vol. II (1941), pp. 130-131. 

5 Merton, op. cit., p. 181. 
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epistemological relativism and absolutism,® Professor E. W. Hall 
has outlined several major contentions of the German sociologist, 
which could be paraphrased in the following form: (1) The sociolo- 
gist of knowledge claims that beliefs about complex sociological 
matters which explicitly involve values have relative truth-value, 
since actually one’s whole epistemology is relative to—since ex- 
istentially determined by—one’s historical and social standpoint. 
That Mannheim is never clear as to just which spheres of 
‘‘thought’’ are to be subject to his theses concerning ‘‘ existential 
determination’’ is adequately pointed out by contemporary critics. 
In the words of one author, ‘‘ ‘Knowledge’ is at times used s0 
broadly aS to include every type of assertion and every mode of 
thought from folkloristic maxims to rigorous positive science; .. . 
ethical convictions, epistemological postulates, material predica- 
tions, synthetic judgments, political beliefs, the ‘categories’ of 
thought, eschatological doxies, moral norms, ontological assump- 
tions and observations of empirical fact are more or less indis- 
criminately held to be ‘existentially determined.’’’* (2) The 
sociologist of knowledge claims that he is not alone concerned with 
the conditions of the occurrence of knowledge but also with the 
particularization of the scope and the extent of the validity of 
knowledge. (3) The sociologist of knowledge is not just concerned 
with the pointing out of the partiality of the assumed truth of a 
group or historical period. He claims that ‘‘the social genesis of 
our ideas is relevant not merely to their occurrence, meaning, and 
scope, but to the ascertainment of their truth as well . . .’’; that 
‘‘the function of the findings of the sociology of knowledge lies 
somewhere in a fashion hitherto not clearly understood, between 
irrelevance to the establishment of truth on the one hand, and 
entire adequacy for determining truth on the other.’’* (4) This 
last claim must not lead one to believe that the sociologist of 
knowledge is concerned just with the ascertainability of the truth 
of beliefs, while perhaps allowing that the ‘‘truth in itself’’ is 
absolute. In Mannheim’s words: ‘‘. . . we must reject the notion 
that there is a ‘sphere of truth in itself’ as a disruptive and un- 
justified hypothesis.’’® ‘‘It is necessary,’’ he continues in an- 
other context, ‘‘to raise the question time and again whether we can 
imagine the concepts of knowing without taking account of the 











¢ In his ‘‘ Knowledge as Knowledge and as Social Fact,’’ a paper delivered 
at the meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin, on April 24, 1942. 

7 Merton, op. cit., p. 134. 

8 Mannheim, op. cit., p. 256. 

® Mannheim, op. cit., p. 274. 
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whole complex of traits by which man is characterized, and how, 
without these presuppositions we can even think of the concept of 
knowing, to say nothing of actually engaging in the act of know- 
ing.’’?° (5) The sociologist of knowledge asserts that some social 
perspectives are cognitively better than others. ‘‘As in the case of 
visual perspectives,’’ states Mannheim, ‘‘where certain positions 
have the advantage of revealing the decisive features of the object, 
so here pre-eminence is given to that perspective which gives evi- 
dence of the greatest comprehensiveness and the greatest fruitful- 
ness in dealing with empirical material.’’ “ 

Far from expressing the simple thesis of relationalism which 
Mannheim claims to be propounding, this hodge-podge of tenets 
seems to be indicative both of a potentially vicious relativism— 
since self-indicting—as well as of a definite encroachment upon a 
discipline not indigenous to sociology of knowledge proper, viz., 
epistemology. ‘‘Relationalism,’’ Mannheim has informed his 
readers, ‘‘states that every assertion can only be relationally for- 
mulated’’—a thesis which seems hardly more than a truism. 
Since he expressly denies that he is fostering relativism by assert- 
ing that his conceptions entail a relationalism, one’s curiosity is 
justifiably aroused in attempting to determine just how he manages 
to subsume the above tenets under this apparently trivial postulate. 
Furthermore, at the outset it can not be stressed too strongly that 
Mannheim’s writings are beset with ambiguities as well as confu- 
sions, and attempts have been made by various writers to bring 
some type of order into the veritable chaos of his terminology. 
One of the best recent attempts is that of Professor R. K. Merton,'? 
who has made an excellent case for the re-identification of Mann- 
heim’s position with that of Rickert and Max Weber, from which 
he had presumably departed. This re-identification accomplishes 
in an indirect and tacit way part of what I am attempting to do 
in the most direct and explicit manner possible. Since Rickert 
and Weber stress chiefly the substantive (and properly the sole) 
component of Wissenssoziologie, an identification with their posi- 
tion would entail an elimination of most, if not all, epistemological 
problems allegedly relevant to sociology of knowledge. This be- 
comes abundantly clear when it is realized that this pair of sociolo- 
gists tend to claim that although values are relevant to the formula- 
tion of scientific problems and to the choice of materials, they are 
quite irrelevant to the validity of the findings of the scientist. 
They do not deny the importance of the socio-historical perspective 

10 Mannheim, op. cit., p. 267. 


11 Mannheim, op. cit., p. 271. 
12 Cf. op. cit. 
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in so far as it determines what will be studied as well as the 
manner in which it will be investigated, but they are emphatic in 
denying that the perspective undermines the validity of any 
knowledge whatsoever. 

While fully appreciative of Merton’s brilliant analysis and 
cogent case for such an identification, I can not help feeling that 
his solution somewhat oversimplifies the actual state of Mann- 
heim’s thought. The Mannheimian tenets outlined above seem 
all-too-strong to be so gratuitously glossed over, especially since, 
taken as a whole, they lack the consistency of the Rickert-Weber 
position, let alone the question as to actual concurrence. Further. 
more, and most important, I feel that Merton and most critics of 
Mannheim’s epistemological phase of sociology of knowledge have 
completely neglected a most important analysis of his position— 
one which, I believe, affords us the correct solution to Mannheim’s 
relativistic dilemma and general terminological confusion. Not 
only is it my contention that Mannheim is guilty of a general 
confusion regarding both the nature of truth and truth as it re- 
lates to knowledge, but also that to some extent other Continental 
sociologists of knowledge are suspect because of their similar philo- 
sophical background. In recapitulation, then, I am maintaining 
that either the function of the findings of the sociology of knowl- 
edg lies much closer to complete irrelevance to the establishment 
of truth than to entire adequacy for determining truth, or Mann- 
heim, wittingly or no, is a_victim of a-eanfusion which is similar 
to that characterizing certain strains of pragmatist thought in 
America. 

The answer and solution to the antinomy of vicious relativism 
and to the difficulties arising from lack of terminological precision 
lie in the recent clarifications elaborated upon by the scientific em- 
piricists. It is under their leadership that there has been con- 
catenated the many separate contributions and findings of various 
men and groups concerning the study of language. Professor 
C. W. Morris, in his monograph, ‘‘ Foundations of the Theory of 
Signs,’’** has compiled and reworked the results of three main 
groups, viz., the studies in social behavioristics, communication 
and semantics of the American pragmatists, the early contribution 
to formal logic of the Cambridge logicians, and the findings in 
logistics and linguistic study of the continental logisticians and 
epistemologists, particularly of the Vienna Circle. In his synthesis 
Morris distinguishes three dimensions of semiosis or the process in 
“whith something functions as a sign, viz., the syntactical, the se- 


~ 


18 International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, No. 2. 
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mantical, and the pragmatical. With this modern philosophical 
school it is my firm belief that once subjected to this tridimensional 
analysis the dilemmas, confusions, and difficulties of Mannheim’s 
“epistemological sociology of knowledge’’ immediately disappear. 
Consequently, to such analysis we now turn. 

First, directing our attention toward the syntactical dimension 
of linguistic analysis, which deals with the relationships of signs 
to signs, or, more broadly, with the purely formal, structural fea- 
tures of a language—its logical syntax—one must distinguish the 
syntactical, metalinguistic predicate, ‘‘analytic,’’ which with its 
correlative, ‘‘contradictory,’’ can only be significantly predicated 
of logical sentences and mathematics. Simplification being appro- 
priate to the non-formal treatment here, one may loosely assert 
that this concept of ‘‘analyticality’’ can be completely charac- 
terized within a syntactical metalanguage, that is, a symbolism 
which refers only to the formal design or structure of the language 
and is not concerned with ‘‘meanings’’ and ‘‘truth’’ in their usual 
sense. Now in his concern with cutting the ground from under 
the ‘‘prevailing idealistic epistemology,’’ which speaks of a realm 
or sphere of abstract truth, Mannheim tells us that ‘‘. . . there is 
no necessity to regard knowledge as though it were an intrusion 
from the sphere of actual happenings into a sphere of ‘truth in 
itself.’ ’’14 Again, he speaks of the ‘‘sphere of truth as such’’ 
or ‘‘a sphere of truth which is valid in itself’’ as an offshoot of 
the doctrine of ideas.1> Time and again he gives as the proto- 
type of this so-called ‘‘static theory of knowledge’’ the example, 
"3 X $=:¢”" 

Although I believe that such normative remarks are not prop- 
erly uttered by a sociologist of knowledge, and while I think that 
they are irrelevant to and far afield from his thesis of relationalism, 
two clarifications might be made in this regard. First, as many 
contemporary writers have sufficiently indicated, the so-called 
“Problem of Abstract Truth’’ arising from the reification of con- 
tracted symbols, is a bogus problem, and only crops up when epis- 
temologists make the quite unnecessary assumption of a universal 
truth because true propositions are every one of them true.’’ *® 
However, in spite of perennial confusion in this matter, it is worth 
while pointing out that even though I be a thorough-going Platon- 
ist, still I ean hold to the relationalist’s thesis that every assertion 
can only be relationally formulated, and with the best of relativists 

14 Op. cit., pp. 267-268. 

15 Ibid. 


16 Cf. Ogden, C. K. and Richards, I. A., The Meaning of Meaning, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1936, p. 95. 
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' I can maintain without inconsistency with my position that my 
own socio-historical perspective will determine to a large extent 
just what assertions I hold to be true. Secondly, with the above 
mention of analyticality, which should be properly distinguished— 
and shall be presently—from semantical truth, the nature of mathe. 
matical and logical knowledge becomes clear, and Mannheim’s 
confusions concerning the ‘‘static prototype of knowledge,’’ exem- 
plified by abstract, mathematical truths, are clarified. Mathe- 
matics is certain, or, if you like, ‘‘static’’ knowledge because of 
its analytical or tautological character, not because of any refer- 
ence to and actual correspondence with extra-mathematical states 
of affairs. Far from belonging to ‘‘the realm of truth in itself,” 
Mannheim’s example, ‘‘2 XK 2=—4,’’ is but one of a vast number 
of tautologies, and is certain knowledge just because it has no 
referential aspect whatsoever.'” 

Turning to the semantical dimension of semiotic which is con- 
cerned with the relationship of signs to their referents, or, more 
broadly, to the referential or designative phase of all languages, 
we must distinguish the semantical, metalinguistic predicate, 
‘*true,’’ which with its correlative, ‘‘false,’’ can be defined only 
within the semantical metalanguage. In a non-technical sense 


these predicates reflect a correspondence between the descriptive 


17 It seems to me that Mannheim becomes most unclear in his discussions 
of relativism, relationism, ‘‘static theories of knowledge,’’ ‘‘truth in itself,’ 
and related topics. A case in point is his claim that relationism becomes rela- 
tivism ‘‘. . . only when it is linked with the older static ideal of eternal, un- 
perspectivistic truths independent of the subjective experience of the observer, 
and when it is judged by this alien ideal of absolute truth’’ (op. cit., p. 270). 
As will become more and more obvious in the development of my thesis, such 
a statement either requires clarification or must be considered as exemplifying 
a rather strong tendency towards a position similar to that of certain types 
of American pragmatism. 

A like judgment must be made with regard to his claim that ‘‘formal 
knowledge’’ is unaffected by the social or historical context (op. cit., pp. 150, 
263), but since he leaves the term, ‘‘formal knowledge,’’ undefined, we are at 
a loss to know just what he means. In any event, I find him involved in the 
following dilemma: either he does not mean ‘‘formal knowledge’’ in the same 
sense as I have used ‘‘analytic knowledge’’ above, and hence his writings are 
fully as confused in this regard as I have made them out to be, or he does 
mean to identify his term with the category of tautologous knowledge. How- 
ever, if the latter is the case, then considerable criticism is in order for his 
having fallen into needless confusions as exemplified by his unwarranted con- 
cern over ‘‘abstract truth’’ and ‘‘static theories of knowledge.’’ Another 
indication of his rather muddled thinking in this regard is, as Merton points 
out, his gratuitous imputation of a doctrine of ‘‘absolute truth’’ to those who 
reject any extreme relativism. (Cf. Merton, op. cit., p. 143.) 
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sentences and the facts to which they refer.1® Certain confusions 
disappear when it is realized that we never have complete verifica- 
tion in the scientific and usual sense of the word. To completely 
verify in these two senses, which differ only in degree, even the 
simplest statements would require an infinite number of tests, 
which we.as human beings with finite powers in finite lifetimes, 
could not possibly consummate. Through sheer pragmatic limita- 
tion we could never effect a complete verification of this sort, and 
hence we must be satisfied with a vicarious process of gradually 
increasing confirmation. That such a process, involving in science 
successive approximations, proves adequate to the task and, more- 
over, is psychologically satisfying in everyday judgments should 
be self-evident, but this is far from saying that this clarification has 
always been recognized as platitudinous.”® 

The realization of this latter fact may help to clarify seemingly 
contradictory results in scientific progress. To the layman a pos- 
sible source of confusion is always open with regard to such prob- 
lems as the relationship of truth to hypotheses, to successive ap- 
proximation, and the like. It is not at all absurd to imagine that 
a sociologist of knowledge, improperly delving into epistemology, 
might easily share in some of these confusions. Thus for one who 


uses the example of the ‘‘destruction’’ of classical by contemporary 
physics as an indication of the purely relative character of all 
scientific truth and knowledge as well as an example of its socio- 
historical determination, one has but to point out, as one present- 
day author does, that ‘‘It is incorrect to think that the theory of 
relativity and the quantum theory have destroyed classical physics. 


18 That ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ have been proved by the Polish logicians to 
be semantical rather than syntactical predicates not only reflects the essential 
invalidity of the coherence theory of truth but also presents the sole formally 
correct argument for the adoption of the correspondence theory, Russell’s re- 
cently attempted analysis to the contrary. 

It might also be pointed out that this proof can be considered as a ‘‘pro- 
jection’’ of realism, that is, as a feature within linguistic analysis which sub- 
stantiates ‘‘realistic tenets,’? though one must not lose sight of the fact that 
there can be no verifiable hypothesis of realism. On the other hand, if the 
formal isomorphs of ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ could be consistently defined in a 
syntactical metalanguage, this would come as near as possible to the formal 
projection of the so-called coherence theory of truth which is so characteristic 
of idealism. 

19 It should be remarked that I have intentionally neglected any mention 
of the problem of basic sentences, a problem which is crucial in any technical 
epistemological discussion. Although it is true that consideration of this 
problem has repeatedly led to serious confusions, particularly with regard to 
perception and related questions, such epistemological refinements are quite 
irrelevant to the issue at hand. 
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Classical theory has to be assumed to be a first approximation in 
order to define the experimental conditions under which relativity 
holds to a higher approximation.”” The ‘‘problem’’ vanishes if 
one reads in Einstein’s first paper on the special theory of rela. 
tivity the statement, ‘‘Let us have given a system of coordinates, 
in which the equations of Newtonian mechanics hold to the first 
approximation.’’1_ Thus, far from proving the purely relative 
character of all scientific knowledge and truth and its perspectival 
determination, this instance of successive approximation, viz., that 
classical dynamics is a limiting case of relativistic dynamics, proves 
to be an excellent illustration of what might roughly be referred 
to as two independent indications of a correspondence with a fac- 
tual state of affairs. It can not be overemphasized that the merely 
provisional character of all scientific theories—in the strict sense of 
the term ‘‘theory’’ as it refers, for instance, to atomic conceptions— 
as well as the merely inductive character of all empirical laws must 
not be mistaken for a substantiation of a pragmatist theory of 
truth. In the main, the terminology within epistemological dis- 
cussions refers to the two just mentioned features as the pragmatic 
aspects of all empirical knowledge, but to base upon them a prag- 
matic theory of truth is the exclusive privilege of the more super- 
annuated forms of pragmatism. 

No one will deny that what is held to be true and what ts con- 
sidered to be the knowledge of such and such a period are in part 
a function of the social and historical perspective, but this is a 
far cry from what Mannheim seems to be at times asserting—that 
the semantical truth of the knowledge of the day is determined by 
perspective or context. Surely successive approximations are not 
mere arbitrary techniques for juggling equations nor purely voli- 
tional decisions to manipulate experimental findings in such and 
such odd ways; they are rather successive approximations to deter- 
minate states of affairs, and sentences about approximations are, 
loosely speaking, true in so far as there is an actual correspondence 
between the sentence and its referents. 

Completing the tridimensional linguistic analysis, we turn to 
the pragmatic dimension or aspect, which deals with language ‘‘as 
a type of communicative activity, social in origin and nature, by 
which members of a social group are able to meet more satisfac- 
torily their individual and common needs.’’??_ More strictly, prag- 


20Lenzen, V., ‘‘Procedures of Empirical Science,’’ International Ency- 
clopedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, No. 5, p. 42. 

21 Quoted from Lenzen, op. cit., p. 42. 

22 Morris, op. cit., p. 10. 
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matics is that level of language study which is concerned with the 
relationships of signs to their users, both intenders and inter- 
preters.> Of the three dimensions of language analysis prag- 
matics—coupled with the inquiry concerning its interrelationships 
with and influence upon semantics and syntactics—is the sole legiti- 
mate discipline of Wissenssoziologie, and in so far as Mannheim 
claims, qua sociologist of knowledge, to be interested in either or 
both of the other two dimensions in themselves, just to that extent 
he is out running his function as sociologist of knowledge and has 
become an incompetent epistemologist. In the words of Morris: 

The psychoanalyst is interested in dreams for the light they throw upon 
the dreamer; the sociologist of knowledge is interested in the social conditions 
under which doctrines and systems of doctrine are current. In neither case is 
the interest in question whether the dreams or doctrines are true in the se- 


mantical sense of the term, i.e., whether there are situations which the dreams 
and the doctrines may be said to denote.24 


However, it must be added that to correlate doctrines sociologically } 


one has to know first which part or parts, if any, of such doctrines 
are_astually cognitive in nature. Only after this has been done 
can the sociologi i assertions 
with which he is concerned are either semantically true or false; 
| and, most important, both of these tasks are necessarily prior to 
any of his other functions. As will be emphasized shortly, the 
almost inextricable union of the cognitive with the emotive in the 
typical ideology or utopia makes for considerable difficulty and 
possible confusion in the consummation of this undertaking. Fur- 
thermore, the above contention of Morris does not lack corrobora- 
tion from sociologists themselves. The promulgators of substantive 
Wissenssoziologie support an identical claim, as, for example, Sche- 
ler’s many vigorous assertions ‘‘that the sociology of knowledge has 
no jurisdiction over questions of the validity of ideas, that its 


sphere of competence is that of a science, not of an epistemology or 
philosophy.’’ 25 








23 Though the distinction has no particular bearing upon the context in 
question, it might be well to mention in passing that Carnap has considered 
pragmatics in a broader sense. Accepting almost in toto Morris’s analysis 
and terminology, Carnap and others have conceived of the pragmatical meta- 
language as encompassing in its scope all of science as well as many of the 
traditional philosophical problems, in addition to the discipline outlined by 
Morris. That verification, in its usual sense, is included within the domain of 
pragmatics is perhaps the clearest indication that it is entirely divorced from 
the semantical predicate ‘‘true.’? Confusions concerning an identification of 
empirical verification with semantical truth will be considered presently. 

24 Op. cit., pp. 38-39. 

25 Becker and Dahlke, op. cit., p. 322. Cf. also the similar contention of 
ten representative critics of the sociology of knowledge that ‘‘. . . the socio- 
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The impact of this clarification is tremendous, and it seems a 
rather sad commentary in the history of recent ideas that such an 
elucidation should have been brought forth so late. Succinctly, the 
sociologist of knowledge is as regards truth properly concerned 
only with what is believed in, with what is held or thought to be 
semantically true. In very loose and inexact usage we might refer 
to his object of study as the ‘‘correlate’’ in the pragmatical meta- 
language of semantical truth, but the drawing of such a parallel for 
the sake of symmetry is more likely to produce confusion than 
clarification. It should be, however, strongly emphasized that this 
study of ‘‘truth’’—in the sense of what is considered semantically 
true—in pragmatics by the sociologist of knowledge is in no way 
to be confused with the pragmatist’s conception of truth. Schiller 
with his thesis that ‘‘Truth is the useful, efficient, workable, . . .’’ 
and James with his doctrine that ‘‘ ‘The True,’ . . . is only the 
expedient in the way of our thinking, . . .’”’ have been largely re- 
sponsible for the usual notion of the pragmatist’s doctrine of truth. 
The typical conception is epitomized, for example, in the syllogism 
that since the belief that the earth is flat was useful, workable, and 
expedient for the limited explorations and observations of, say, the 
early Egyptians, therefore in point of fact the earth is flat, or, was 
‘‘flat for them.’’ This is not to say that Peirce and Dewey held to 
such a view concerning truth, or, for that matter, that James and 
Schiller reasoned quite so naively. Peirce is credited with having 
pointed out that an idea is not called true because it is satisfactory 
but is called the latter because it is true, and Dewey’s conception 
, of ‘‘warranted assertability’’ is certainly an improvement upon 
earlier pragmatist notions of truth. However, despite their more 
sophisticated views both Dewey and Peirce—largely because of 
their emphasis upon context and inquiry—have tended to confuse 
the metalinguistic, semantical predicate, ‘‘true,’’ with the actual 
process of verification. 

That Mannheim in his latest work should have expressly ad- 
mitted his agreement with many features of pragmatism is highly 
significant in understanding some of his confusions as sociologist 
of knowledge. It would certainly seem that his criterion for the 
cognitively best perspective, viz., that which ‘‘gives evidence of 
greatest comprehensiveness and greatest fruitfulness in dealing 
with empirical materials,’’ is subject to the same confused identifi- 


logical analysis of the elements of cognition be restrained from exténsion to 

. ‘validity’ ’’ (Lavine, op. cit., p. 342). In addition to the critics men- 
tioned in the text of the present paper, Lavine makes reference to Alexander 
von Schelting, Maurice Mandelbaum, A. O. Lovejoy, C. I. Lewis, Gerard de 
Gre. Hans Speier. Talcott Parsons, and George H. Sabine. (Cf. ibid.) 
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eation of semantical truth and empirical verification that is charac- 
teristic of certain portions of pragmatist thought. However, 
Mannheim’s chief source of confusion comes from his very concep- 
tion of the development of sociology of knowledge as a separate 
discipline, and a brief investigation of his notions in this regard is 
essential for complete understanding of his confusion. His two 
key concepts, ‘‘ideology’’ and ‘‘utopia,’’ play an all-important 
role in his conception of sociology of knowledge. On the one hand 
there is what he terms ‘‘ideological thought,’’ which is considered 
distorted and untrue because of its perspectival determination. 
On the other hand what he ealls ‘‘utopian thought’’—in contrast 
with ‘‘ideological’’—is regarded as true rather than illusory since 
it in some sense ‘‘transcends reality.’’ It is particularly with 
ideological thinking that Mannheim is concerned and he distin- 
guishes both a ‘‘particular’’ and ‘‘total’’ conception of ideology. 
In contradistinction to the former, the latter conception entails 
an indictment of the entire system of thought of one’s opponents 
as ideological, that is, as perspectivally distorted. Mannheim fur- 
ther distinguishes between the ‘‘special’’ and the ‘‘general’’ for- 
mulations of the concept of total ideology. It is the more compre- 
hensive, general formulation which claims that ‘‘the thought of all 
parties in all epochs is of an ideological character.’’ 7* 

‘‘With the emergence of the general formulation of the total 
conception of ideology,’’ Mannheim tell us, ‘‘the simple theory of 
ideology develops into the sociology of knowledge. What was once 
the intellectual armament of a party is transformed into a method 
of research in social and intellectual history generally.’’*7 It is 
in this statement and what it entails that the crux of Mannheim’s 
confusion is to be discovered. If sociology of knowledge, as he 
claims, traces its heritage directly and immediately to the general 
theory of total ideology, then it is bound to be inextricably tinged 
with non-scientific, emotive elements. Moreover, this remains my 
thesis even with full cognizance of Mannheim’s attempts at the 
elimination of certain extremely relativistic and propagandistic 
portions of early statements of sociology of knowledge.?® Both the 
ideologist, panegyrist of the past, and the utopian, harbinger of 
things to come, are primarily anti-intellectualistic. They are con- 
cerned with emotions, motivations, with the upholding or tearing 
down of standards, not with knowledge qua knowledge. Rather 
than a theory, both propound a rationale, a philosophy of life, 
an inseparable admixture of factionary bias and cognitive fact. 

26 Merton, op. cit., p. 141. 


27 Op. cit., p. 69. 
28 Cf. Merton, op. cit., p. 130. 
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The denouement, the inevitable conclusion to be drawn, should 
be patent indeed. Despite Mannheim’s rather feeble attempts at 
self-extrication from his dilemma of vicious relativism by intro- 
ducing what Merton * has termed ‘‘Dynamic Criteria of Validity”’ 
of historical judgments, ‘‘Structural Warranties of Validity,’’ as 
well as the doctrine of ‘‘Relationism’’ mentioned above, the upshot 
of this discussion is simply that the character of the object of his 
. study has led him into serious confusions, the chief of which is the 
failure to distinguish between the scientific, the cognitive use, and 
the evocative, the motivational use, of language. This emotive 
usage is always present in the social context by virtue of the count- 
less evaluations made explicitly and implicitly at every turn. The 
doctrines and systems of doctrines of both ideologist and utopian, 
as has been sufficiently stressed above, fairly reek with evincive 
jargon, which, far from having any semantical truth-value, usually 
have no cognitive meaning whatsoever. Party-lines of all factions 
have chiefly an evocative function, expressing emotions, attitudes, 
convictions, beliefs, intentions, for the general purpose of produc- 
ing similar states in the prospective proselytes. Following Pa- 
reto’s adumbration modern writers have sufficiently stressed the 
power of words, and no more than mention need be made of this 
psychological phenomenon here. Mannheim’s confusion in trying 
to develop an epistemological sociology of knowledge lies precisely 
in his partial failure both to distinguish cognitive from non- 
cognitive aspects of ‘‘knowledge’’ as well as to realize the vitiating 
influence of just this evaluative component in the ‘‘knowledge’’ of 
any period. Attempts at piece-meal salvage of the semantically 
true from the untrue in the average doctrinal system is not only a 
thankless but also a hopeless task. At times it seems as if an all- 
, or-none technique can alone possibly be employed, and it certainly 
is true that if one is seeking empirical knowledge, corresponding 
} to-semanticattruth, one goes to ‘the Scientist, not to the ideologist 
or the utopian. t 

Stripped of the duties of epistemologist which never properly 
belonged to him at all, the sociologist of knowledge still has a large 
and important réle. As outlined above, qua behavior scientist, he 
will state the conditions under which his subjects entertain ‘‘be- 
liefs,’’ as well as indicate what they accept as verification for these 
‘*beliefs.’’ He will report from his research that many such ‘‘con- 
victions’’ are entertained for numerous strictly meaningless theses, 
doctrines, and ideologies. Rather than semantical truth his disci- 
pline encompasses within its domain what is held to be semantically 


29 Op. cit., p. 141. 
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true. This latter object of study we loosely termed a ‘‘correlate’’ 
in the pragmatical metalanguage of the semantical, metalinguistic 
predicate ‘‘true.’’ Likewise, the sociologist of knowledge may be 
granted an additional function of making certain hypothetical 
studies concerning ideologies and conceptions of truth. Without 
taking sides or making normative judgments, he may, for example, 
be able to point out that a certain perspective A will be cognitively 
more adequate if a pragmatist conception of truth is current, 
whereas perspective B will be cognitively more efficacious if a 
correspondence theory of truth is held. This, of course, does not 
mean that he is properly epistemologist. Such a task is purely 
hypothetical and in contrast with some of Mannheim’s procedures, 
the substantive sociologist of knowledge would be as disinterestedly 
scientific as any physicist engaged in thermodynamical research. 

Furthermore, it is the sociologist of knowledge who emphasizes 
the complexity of the social as contrasted with the scientific situa- 
tion. Not only are such factors as inadequate perception or incor- 
rect knowledge of oneself abundantly present but also inability and 
unwillingness under some circumstances to report perceptions and 
ideas honestly are certainly ubiquitous as social phenomena.*° 
With the recognition of the complexity of the life-situation there 
comes a poignant realization of the importance of the pragmatic 
aspect of linguistic give-and-take in the social milieu. As Louis 
Wirth puts it: 


In the realm of the social, particularly, truth is not merely a matter of a 
simple correspondence between thought and existence, but is tinged with the 
investigator ’s interest in his subject matter, his standpoint, his evaluations, in 
short, the definition of his object of attention.31 


Thus, lastly, rather than becoming himself a victim of the pitfalls 
of emotive language, it is the function of the sociologist of knowl- 
edge to indicate in no uncertain terms just where and when any 
particular assertion or system of assertions is largely evocative in 
character. Here he is in his element, indicating rationales, show- 
ing the existential determination of many doctrines which have 
been and may be current, and emphasizing the quantities of ‘‘non- 
cognitive knowledge’’ turned out by rightists, centrists, and leftists 
alike. 


The threat, both actual and alleged, of epistemological relativ- 
ism has proved a serious stumbling block particularly in modern 
social thought. Tracing the important recent attempts at con- 


80 Wirth, Louis, preface to Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia, p. xx. 
81 Ibid. 
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fronting this difficulty, the historian of ideas would stress chiefly 
two movements; continental social thought and continental empiri- 
cist philosophy. During the past hundred years sociological think. 
ing on the continent has been distinguished, on the one hand, by 
considerable sophistication and understanding as well as keen com- 
prehension of the vast number of functional interconnections of the 
social with other realms. On the other hand, these continental so- 
cial thinkers have been hamstrung by their metaphysical heritage, 
particularly by their grounding in Kantian thought, idealism, and 
phenomenology. One might almost say that this group is espe- 
cially apt in becoming immersed in the hot water of relativism just 
because of the alleged or imagined conflict between their epistemo- 
' logical background and their social insights. 

In contrast with this group continental empiricists have up 
until very recently suffered from a relative lack of interest and 
sophistication in the social sciences, a trend which paradoxically 
enough can also be attributed to Kant.*? It is true, though, that 
these continental groups such gs the Vienna Circle, the students of 
Poincaré, and the Polish logicians, have together with the students 
of Bertrand Russell performed logical and epistemological analyses 
with unprecedented precision. Their interest in language which 
grew out of this work has been further reinforced by their recent 
contacts with the social behaviorism of men like Peirce and Mead 
in this country. Out of this codperation evolved the crucial dis- 
tinction between the three dimensions of language. And here the 
empiricist strain of thought seems finally to have provided us with 
the tool to solve the problems of historical and social relativism to 
which the thinker of the idealist tradition knew no answer. The 
purpose of this paper has been merely to show how the results of 
the two different trends supplement each other. Modest as this 
task is itself, the phenomenon in question—the emerging integra- 
tion of the new science and the new philosophy—is of deepest 
significance. 


VireiL G. HINsHAW, JR. 
State UNIVERSITY oF Iowa. 


32 Kant’s epistemology was considered by himself primarily as an under- 
structure of the physical sciences. It is fair to say, therefore, that the pre- 
vailing interest in mathematics and the physical sciences, which characterizes 
the continental empiricist tradition during the nineteenth century, can also be 
traced back to the influence of Kant. 
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PERCEPTION AND COGNITION 


ECENT discussion of perception and how it participates in 
cognition has led to the interpretation here presented. For 
sake of brevity I shall not discuss in detail the points raised by 
these writers but shall state the outcome of my analysis of the issues 
they raise, and the tentative conclusions reached by debating with 
them. My attempt is to carry a little farther the work done by 
Lewis, Dewey, Pepper, Hahn, and others. Perhaps I do not carry 
their work any farther, but in any case I am working on the prob- 
lem in somewhat the same way that they have done. 

I can get most directly at the heart of what I want to say by 
beginning with the difference between true and false perception. 
When I perceive what looks like a ghost, or when one pencil be- 
comes two with a shift of my eyeglasses, or my double appears 
behind the mirror, I am not having false perceptions. Such per- 
ceptions exemplify the way my psychophysical organism must re- 
act under the conditions there present. If it did not react regu- 
larly in this way under such conditions I could never achieve true 
perception. True perception is achieved by discovering the condi- 
tions under which certain kinds of perceptual events occur and 
thereby being able to infer that certain past perceptual events and 
future possibilities are related to the present one according to a 
certain structure of inter-relatedness. If I perceive a tree or table 
truly it is because I know that my present perceptual event is re- 
lated to past perceptual events and possibilities in a certain defi- 
nite way. This I could never know if my mind and body did not 
react according to certain regularities and these regularities are 
exemplified just as faithfully when I see mirages and pink rats 
and ghosts as when I see sugar on the table and grass in the lawn. 

If this view of the matter be correct, a perceptual event taken 
by itself alone is never either true or false. Only propositions 
about how it is related to other perceptual events can be true or 
false. The perceptual event itself is a psycho-physical event. If I 
affirm that the perception happened when it did not, or that it did 
not when it did, that affirmed proposition is false. But the event 


itself simply happened. It could not be true or false. Only propo- 
sitions about it can be. 


1 Aesthetic Quality, by 8. C. Pepper; World Hypotheses, by S. C. Pepper; 
Nature of Thought, by Brand Blanshard; A Contextualistic Theory of Percep- 
tion, by L. E. Hahn. Other works not quite so recent have been very potent in 
shaping the view here presented, whether by agreement or disagreement: Mind 
and the World Order, by C. I. Lewis; Logic, the Theory of Inquiry, by John 
Dewey; Mind, Self and Society, by G. H. Mead; Perception, by H. H. Priee 
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Suppose in the twilight the event happens called ‘‘seeing a 
man’’ but further inquiry reveals only a bush. Or suppose ‘‘see- 
ing water’’ happens when investigation discovers a mirage. The 
perceptual events are neither true nor false. However, if I affirm 
the proposition, ‘‘That is a man’”’ or, ‘‘That is water,’’ I imply 
that further approach will elicit characteristically human re- 
sponses from the ‘‘man,’’ and quenching of thirst from the 
“‘water.’’ Such an affirmed proposition is false, although the per- 
ceptual event was not. 

. From all this we gather that truth and error pertain to percep- 
tion only when the perception includes the affirmation or denial of 
a proposition with its implications and inferences, and that the 
truth or error applies to this proposition and not to anything else 
entering into the perceptual event. Therefore the question about 
any object is never correctly expressed by asking: Is it perceived 
object or inferred object? Correctly put the question is thus: Is 
it both perceived and inferred or is it inferred without being per- 
ceived? When we perceive anything at all in such a way as to 
involve truth and error, it is by perceptual inference and never 
by perception apart from inference. 

We can now state the difference between perceived object and 
inferred. A perceived object is a structure of inter-related events, 
some of which must be perceptual events. An object not perceived 
but inferred only is also a structure of inter-related events, but 
none of the events which enter into the structure of inferred object 
is a perceptual event, unless one wishes to say that the linguistic 
events used in thinking about it are a part of its structure. 

A perceptual event as here understood is never ‘‘in the mind”’ 
only. It is a happening that is physical since it includes light 
rays, sound waves, molecular and molar masses. It is physiological 
since living tissue, nervous and muscular reactions are involved. 
It is psychological and social since signs and referents are included. 
If it is cognitive in the sense here defended, linguistic signs must 
be operative in the perceptual event, for without these no proposi- 
tion can be affirmed or denied. The perceptual event is very com- 
plex. It includes everything which, if changed, would make a 
difference to the perceptual experience. This obviously makes it 
inclusive of vastly more than enters conscious awareness at the 
moment, although it does not include anything beyond what is 
necessary to such conscious awareness. Simple experiment easily 
demonstrates that much going on in the world at the time makes 
no difference to the perceptual experience and so has no part in 
the perceptual event. 
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The perceptual event in all its complexity is never cognized by 
the perceiver. As we have already seen, it may not be cognized 
at all, but even when it is, only a part of the structure of its com- 
plexity is known by the perceiver at the time of the perception. 
How much he knows depends on how much information relevant 
to the perception is at his command when the perceptual event 
occurs. A perceived object is always more than the present per- 
ceptual event. It is this event plus many others all joined to- 
gether in such a way as to make up a structure of relations. This 
structure pervading the interrelated events is the perceived object. 

This analysis of perception escapes the difficulties involved in 
narrowing perception down to sense data such as H. H. Price and 
many others have done. It follows C. I. Lewis in distinguishing 
between ‘‘the given’’ and the concept but it represents the given 
as a massive happening which can be investigated progressively 
by common sense and science, rather than being those minutia to 
which Lewis seems to reduce the data for all cognition. On the 
other hand this understanding of perception does not identify 
true perception with ‘‘successful working’’ as the pragmatists have 
been inclined to do. While Dewey has not done this to the degree 
that some would accuse him, the present writer feels that he has 
not made sufficiently plain the difference between true perception 
and the psycho-biological fulfilment of anticipated consequences. 
When Blanshard, Hahn, and others try to correct this defect in 
Dewey’s analyses of perception by speaking of propositions that 
are ‘‘implicit’’ in the perception, one wonders what is meant by 
implicit. It seems to me more accurate to cut clean on this point 
and simply say that the linguistic signs being used in the perceptual 
event (if there be such) which specify some relation between the 
perceptual event and others, are what is true or false. If the per- 
ception does not carry such signs, then the perception is a happen- 
ing, peculiar in carrying in it psychic anticipations, fears, and 
aversions, which may be consummated or not. But in no case is 
such a complex mind-body event true or false without the linguistic 
signs specifying a structure of relations between the present event 
and others that have occurred in the past, along with possibilities 
that might be actualized in the future if certain further conditions 
are provided. 

Perhaps no perceptual event occurs in human experience with- 
out linguistic signs. One might almost settle this by definition, 
asserting that the perception would not be human if it lacked such 
signs. But that does not at all mean that the linguistic signs pres- 
ent in the perceptual event are being used to specify the structure 
of relations pertaining to the present occurrence. One may be 
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applying his linguistic signs to metaphysical speculation while the 
current perceptual event with its biological behavior and anticipa- 
tory feelings is guided by non-linguistic signs which are not cog- 
nitive because they are not propositional. 

The scope and complexity of awareness, called immediacy, 
which enters into the perceptual event is determined first of all by 
the sensitivity of the organism and its conditioning by past events 
that have happened to it. The reach and richness of immediacy 
that can be achieved without linguistic signs, however, would seem 
to be very limited. Only when the perspective of another can be- 
come my own, being added to the perspective I had and through 
this addition transforming both, can immediacy be progressively 
magnified.2, Thus immediacy has no fixed and final limits. It can 
be transformed and enriched indefinitely. The event of cognizing 
in one perception a vast complex structure of inter-relatedness 
between the present perceptual event and others is a part of the 
present immediacy. Of course this structure of inter-relatedness 
holds whether I know it or not and is what it is, regardless of my 
ideas about it. If this were not true, error would be impossible. 
Therefore this structure is not itself a part of the immediacy. But 
the cognitive event of being aware of it is. The emergence of the 
idea of it in the present perceptual event belongs to the immediacy 
of the present moment. Thus immediacy can be indefinitely mag- 
nified in richness of content. 

The immediacy of the perceptual event can be magnified in two 
dimensions, by increasing the complexity of nuance in discrimi- 
nated feelings and by increasing the complexity of structure by 
which the inter-relatedness of events and possibilities are cognized. 
Art specializes in the one and science in the other. However, it is 
the give and take of everyday interchange between individuals 
whereby they acquire the perspectives of one another that is the 
chief source of this enrichment and growth of appreciative con- 
sciousness. Art and science impoverish rather than magnify the 
scope and content of the appreciative mind except as they serve to 
provide materials, techniques, and structures for this interchange 
in daily converse, and especially for this interchange in time of 
crisis when the thought and feeling of the persons involved reach 
a peak. 

It would seem that the human mind is created and magnified by 
this interchange of perspectives. When I get several perspectives 
from others, meaning their thought and feeling about this and that, 
these several perspectives do not remain with me as a miscellany 


2See Mind, Self and Society, by G. H. Mead. 
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gathered by way of communication. They are transformed. Hither 
they merge into a single perspective or are organized into two or 
more conflicting ways of thinking and feeling. In any case, they 
become my own mind and personality, not so much thought about 
as being the materials and equipment by which I apprehend the 
impact of circumstances in the future. 

If value be considered the capacity to appreciate and appraise 
the good as well as the evil, if evil be considered the limiting or 
impoverishing of the scope and content of what the mind can ap- 
preciate and appraise, if good be the increase of this scope and 
content, truth, beauty, and virtue being forms and dimensions of 
this increase, then the root source of value peculiar to the human 
level of existence is this interchange of perspectives by which the 
immediacy of the perceptual event is magnified. 

If religion in any worthy form that it may assume is man’s 
endeavor to put himself under the sovereign control of the root 
source of creativity which generates all value, then a worthy re- 
ligion would be one that sought by whatsoever effective methods to 
bring self and others to serve above all else this interchange of 
perspectives. The more free and full, more honest and deep, this 
interchange can be, the greater the value to be found in human 
living. In this way the immediacy of the perceptual event can be 
magnified for each individual to the limit of his physiological and 
mental capacity. Religion would not be the achievement of this 
interchange of perspectives between individuals and groups. The 
interchange would be the work of all the arts and sciences. Re- 
ligion would be the use of all those devices by which men might 
be led to recognize the supreme importance of this interchange, 
free, full, honest, and deep, and allow themselves to be transformed 
by it in any way that it might require. But the construction of 
instrumentalities, conditions, and materials by which the inter- 
change is accomplished is the work of industry and politics, educa- 
tion, science, and art. 

We may seem to have gotten rather far afield from the problem 
of perception and cognition, but I do not think that we have. The 
relevance of these technical problems of philosophical research to 
the urgent, practical issues of our time and all time should, I think, 


be kept before us. Otherwise philosophy is a luxury which this 
age can not afford. 


Henry N. WIEMAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


Divinity ScHOOL. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Philosophical Essays in Honor of Edgar Arthur Singer, Jr. Edited 
by F. P. CuarKE and M. C. Naum. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1942. x-+ 377 pp. $3.50. 


‘‘These essays by former students and colleagues of the distin- 
guished American philosopher, Edgar Arthur Singer, Jr., are in- 
tended to celebrate his great contribution to technical philosophy 
and his presentation of the historical ‘dialectic of the schools’ ”’ 
(quoted from the publisher’s announcement). Certainly the es- 
says have succeeded in their aim. They bear witness both to the 
influence of Professor Singer as a teacher and to his extraordinary 
breadth of interest. The articles cover practically the whole field 
of philosophy and extend into the sciences as well—psychology, 
biology, sociology. ‘‘The inception of this volume .. . lies in the 
desire of former students to express in an appropriate manner 
the respect and affection in which they hold the man whose ideas 
have come to be integral to their own ways of thinking and the 
rigor of whose philosophical method has served as a too often un- 
attainable standard for the evaluation of their own efforts to 
perfect techniques in various fields of research’’ (Preface, p. v). 
The essays are grouped under the headings ‘‘Methodology and 
Science’’ (nine articles), ‘‘Ethics and Religion’’ (three articles), 
‘* Aesthetics’’ (four articles), and ‘‘History”’ (five articles). While 
all are well worth reading the present reviewer would commend 
as of special value to philosophers the opening article by A. 0. 
Lovejoy, the biological paper by Miriam Pennypacker, F. P. 
Clarke’s paper on Kant and Aquinas, and Randall’s on Newton. 
Lovejoy ‘‘On the Criteria and Limits of Meaning’’ (pp. 3-23) 
takes the logical positivist to task. He shows that Carnap’s would- 
be purgation of Scheinprobleme from philosophy is not a purga- 
tion but a definite adoption of one of the conflicting answers. Is 
the subjective idealist right or is there a real world beyond his 
experience? Carnap finds the problem meaningless because no 
one can verify anything beyond his experience. But this is to 
side with the subjective idealist. So too with the problem of other 
minds: ‘‘the neo-positivists’ air of neutrality is delusive’’ (p. 19); 
he accepts solipsism. Miriam Pennypacker in ‘‘Biological Phe- 
nomena which a Definition of Life must Include’’ (pp. 86-99) 
suggests, though she does not explicitly say, that there may be no 
precise boundary between the living and the non-living. Review- 
ing various criteria of life that have been proposed, she finds that 
none holds quite wthout exception. F. P. Clarke’s paper ‘‘ Kant 
and Thomas Aquinas on the Proofs for the Existence of God’’ 
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(pp. 310-316) points out most interestingly the substantial agree- 
ment between these supposed antagonists. J. H. Randall finds in 
‘‘Newton’s Natural Philosophy’’ (pp. 335-357) a dualism of pure 
mathematical rationalism and empirical positivism; the first mo- 
tive leading to Kant’s a priori scheme, the second to Mill and Comte 
—the same contrast as has appeared in the physicists too, between 
the equation and the model. Newton’s absolute space and time, 
corpuscles of fixed mass, etc., were instances of the former; and 
Randall suggests that the empirical motive led Newton to posit an 
expertencer for these absolutes and thus to believe in God, whose 
“sensorium’’ is space and time. At the end of the volume is a 
bibliography of Professor Singer’s writings. Certainly the book 
is fitting testimony to his success as inspirer of conscientious think- 
ing. ‘ 
W. H. SHELDON. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Early Pythagorean Politics m Practice and Theory. Epwin L. 
Minar, JR. (Connecticut College Monograph, No. 2.) Balti- 
more: Waverly Press, Inc. Distributor, New London, Con- 
necticut: Connecticut College Bookshop. 1942. ix + 143 pp. 


$2.00. 


The relation of the religious and philosophical views of the early 
Pythagoreans to their activities as political reformers has long chal- 
lenged the ingenuity of classical scholars, and there will probably 
be much more ‘‘reconstruction’’ of the tradition, as the legendary 
and factual evidence is sifted in the sources. The problem pre- 
sents exceptional difficulties because of the intricate relations of 
the earlier and later sources, the bearing of the numismatic evi- 
dence on the chronology of the Pythagorean movement in Southern 
Italy, and the obscure but unmistakable influence of the founder 
from the beginnings of the Society in Kroton, near the end of the 
sixth century B.C., to the ‘‘rule’’ of Archytas and his associates 
in the fourth century B.C. The problem is complicated by the 
close affiliation between Pythagorean and Platonic doctrines in the 
Academy, so that much of the evidence for the earlier stages of the 
movement has a suspiciously anticipative character. The respec- 
tive sources of the cosmological and political views in each are 
often difficult to distinguish. Were the ‘‘so-called Pythagoreans’’ 
for the most part Platonists of the fourth century, as Frank has 
argued, or was the speaker in Plato’s Timaeus expressing the views 
of a fifth-century Pythagorean, as Taylor supposes? In any event, 
our interpretation of either tradition will largely depend on the 
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attitude we adopt toward the other. There have been two different 
versions of the thought and work of the early Pythagoreans. One 
version traces back to Dikaiarchos, or possibly to Timaios, and 
represents Pythagorean politics, in practice and theory, as an 
aristocratic reaction against the rise of democracy. The other ver. 
sion, for which Aristoxenos was mainly responsible, represents 
the Pythagoreans as having been friendly to liberal, democratic 
reforms, and as having been persecuted only for their refusal to 
submit to tyranny. The former version has been widely accepted, 
but there are notable exceptions in Rohde, Burnet, Delatte, G. 
Thomson, and K. von Fritz. Burnet denied that there was any 
evidence for the view that the Pythagoreans had ever sided with 
the aristocratic party. 

Professor Minar has re-examined the sources in detail, with 
special attention to the chronological difficulties in the account by 
Iamblichos (where Professor Minar suggests some sensible and 
illuminating corrections), and he accepts the Dikaiarchian version 
of the early Pythagoreans as ‘‘aristocrats’’ and instigators of the 
oligarchic reactions against democracy. He describes the founda- 
tion and organization of the Society, the successes of Kroton ‘‘ under 
the Pythagoreans,’’ the revolts ‘‘against Pythagorean dominance,” 
leading to the destruction of the Society, and the connection be- 
tween the remnant of Pythagoreans at Tarentum and ‘‘the Pytha- 
goreans of Greece proper.’’ Finally, he draws an analogy between 
the activities of the political clubs in Athens and the aristocratic 
policies of the Pythagorean Society. 

The analysis follows, with adverse criticism, the studies of the 
Pythagoreans by Delatte, and mainly his Essai sur la politique 
pythagoricienne. The issue turns on the meaning of ‘‘aristoc- 
racy’’ and precisely what the ‘‘aristocrats’’ may have opposed in 
the rise of democracy. Professor Minar is in little doubt as to 
what ‘‘the best’’ meant in the ‘‘rule’’ of the Pythagoreans, or 
the nature of their political schemes. ‘‘Pythagoreanism formed a 
sort of reactionary international, operating in various cities through 
clubs . . . associated not only by common interest but by central 
control of the society at Croton. Oligarchic groups throughout 
Magna Graecia were quick to see the advantage such an organi- 
zation could bring them’’ (p. 38). The Society was organized to 
protect the interests of the ruling class against democratic en- 
croachments on their privileges. The Pythagoreans required no 
coup d’état, but gained their ends by a process of ‘‘boring from 
within’’ (p. 8). In its theory, the Society formulated and gave 
conscious unity to ‘‘the principles which had for long governed 
the actions of the nobles,’’ by relating them to the ideal of a har- 
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monious organization of the classes in the state, and justifying this 
ideal by the Pythagorean doctrine of universal harmony (p. 182). 

A penetrating analysis of the same problem has recently been 
made by Professor von Fritz in his Pythagorean Politics in South- 
ern Italy (reviewed in this JourNaL, Vol. XXXVIII, 1941, pp. 
665-667). Professor Minar was able to include only a few ref- 
erences on some differences in detail before his own book went to 
press. It is unfortunate that his well-documented and suggestive 
interpretation could not have been more thoroughly adapted to 
Professor von Fritz’s findings. The present book hardly does 
justice to the reasons for accepting Aristoxenos as a more reliable 
source than Dikaiarchos, nor does it give sufficient weight to the 
difficulties in the testimony of Apollonios, on which this type of 
interpretation chiefly depends. 

D. S. M. 


The Nature of Literature. Its Relation to Science, Language and 
Human Experience. THomas CuarK PouuocKk. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1942. xxiv-+ 218 pp. $3.00. 


In this book Professor Pollock makes it clear that he is deal- 
ing with the theory of literature and not with the evaluation either 
of specific literary works or of literature in general. The theory of 
literature, as distinct from literary criticism, he maintains, is not 
concerned with, and is constantly vitiated by, questions of value. 
How far the theory of any material which consists not merely of 
matters of fact but of matters of value can itself fully enter into 
and express the central nature of its subject without itself assum- 
ing certain standards of value, however, is difficult to see. How, 
for example, can one understand the ethical meaning of the term 
‘‘justice’’ except through a sense of moral justice, apart from 
which one’s definition of justice would be merely in terms of its 
amoral features? Nevertheless, Professor Pollock, in attempting 
a non-value definition of ‘‘literature (L),’’ to use his technical 
phrase, in contrast to pseudo-literary and non-literary forms of 
writing, offers some acute analyses and avoids the tendency to 
give a mere honorific account of literary art. How far he really 
avoids concealed value judgments may be judged in connection 
with his distinction between literature (L) and pseudo-literature, 
the former being writing in which the author seeks ‘‘to express 
his own experience,’’ the latter being work in which the writer 
though using details of his experience is writing mainly for effect. 
One wonders whether the underlying grounds for this distinction— 
its motive and its presuppositions—do not involve a value judg- 
ment in favor of literature (L). 


r 
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In distinguishing the language of literature from that of sci- 
‘ence, Professor Pollock falls back on the familiar distinction be- 
tween language whose primary tendency is referential and language 
whose primary tendency is evocative. Referential language, the 
language of science, expresses abstractions. Evocative language, 
the language of literature (L) and pseudo-literature, communi- 
cates ‘‘something at least a great deal nearer the full richness of 
an author’s actual psycho-physiological experience (E) (p. 97). 
Professor Pollock is careful in this connection to define ‘‘experi- 
ence (E)’’ in such a way that the proper subject of literary evo- 
cation is limited neither to ‘‘emotion’’ nor to ‘‘idea.’’ Neverthe- 
less, his too thorough reliance on the dichotomy of reference and 
evocation leads him to minimize the highly symbolic character 
of literature and its consequent abstraction from ‘‘the actual flow 
of life and thought.’’ It leads him, furthermore, to minimize 
the tendency of literature (L) not merely to evoke an imponder- 
able vision, but ‘‘in the quick forge and working-house of thought”’ 
(to adopt a line from Henry V) to beat that vision into the metal 
of explicit and often highly referential language. So Shakespeare, 
moved at times by such unutterable visions to abandon language 
itself for music, yet as often seems compelled, by that distinctive 
gift of language to make explicit what other arts can only inex- 
plicitly express, to hammer experiences which seem to verge on 
chaos into statements as limpid and universal as they are im- 
ponderable and individual. King Lear is not a treatise on ethical 
theory, yet the strictly literary unity which it achieves, not to 
mention other qualities, would be destroyed if the intense experi- 
ences which it relates did not come to flower in profound philo- 
sophical statements which refer to all mankind. Where is there a 
more clear, more adequate, more unambiguous statement and ex- 
pression of an ethical theory in as many words than in these lines 
spoken by Edgar? 


Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither: 
Ripeness is all. 


J.S. 


Thomas Mann’s World. JosEPH GERARD BRENNAN. N. Y.: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1942. xvii-+ 206 pp. $2.50. 


It is not (as the title would suggest) Thomas Mann’s general 
philosophy, but rather his reflections about the ‘‘problem of the 
artist nature,’’ on which Professor Brennan concentrates his at- 
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tention in this study of Mann’s creative writings and critical es- 
says. In Mann’s preoccupation with the tragic isolation from 
society imposed upon the artist by his creative mission, Professor: 
Brennan finds the fundamental theme of Mann’s work and the 
fundamental problem of his life. But Professor Brennan manages 
to throw light into almost every corner of Mann’s philosophy, for 
in his interpretation most of that philosophy is involved in the 
implications or presuppositions of the problem. Since the book 
reveals a broad familiarity with Mann’s writings, and since it has 
been read and commented on by Mann himself, it is a useful addi- 
tion to the two earlier full-length English studies of comparable 
scope: James Cleugh’s very superficial book, and Hermann Wei- 
gand’s careful commentary on The Magic Mountain. However, 
very little is said about the Joseph series, and therefore students 
of the history of ideas must still await a fully-rounded treatment 
of Mann’s work and its place in modern thought. 

Perhaps the most original and important part of the book is 
that which describes the course of Mann’s political education: a 
story which is one of the parables of our day. Identifying poli- 
tics with democracy, Mann gradually turned from the position 
that the artist is pre-eminently a ‘‘non-political man’’ who owes 
allegiance only to culture, to the position that the artist can not, 
without destroying culture, decline the obligations of citizenship. 
This development is one aspect of Mann’s relation to German ro- 
manticism, the extreme anti-humanism and anti-intellectualism of 
which he at first almost wholly absorbed but later came to regard 
more objectively and critically. Professor Brennan’s account is 
sympathetic and clear, and its fairness is marred by only one 
lapse: he nowhere refers to the deeply irrationalistic prefatory 
essay (‘‘Thoughts in Wartime’’) to Frederick and the Great Coali- 
tion (1915). This essay—though marked, it is true, by wartime 
extremism—is too close to the Naphta vein of Mann’s philosophy 
(and too much in harmony with his Reflections of a Non-Political 
Man) not to be given its place in the account. For without it 
the remarkable history of Mann’s political philosophy loses a little 
of its profound significance. And the problem involved—that of 
the political responsibility of the specialist (scholar, scientist, or 
artist) —is surely one of the pervasive and insistent ethical prob- 
lems of our time. 


M. C. BEARDSLEY. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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